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people, especially blacks, into the Methodist and Baptist ranks in America than into
any other churches. Although much of the foreign mission enterprise was stimulated
by a reaction against the African slave trade, the S.P.G. held on to the defense of
slavery as a justifiable social institution at the same time that it sought to save the
souls of the slaves.
It was eventually the Quakers more than any other Protestant group who began
to argue that the spiritual equality of men could not justify or tolerate the ultimate
inequality in social arrangements represented by bonded slavery. Above all others,
John Woolrnan and Anthony Benezet symbolized the Christian conscience that finally
awakened to the basic contradiction between the beatific theory of spiritual equality
and the evil practices of enslavement. It was no accident that both the S.P.G. with its
defense of slavery and the Quakers with their attacks upon slavery believed in
educating the black slave. In one case education could be viewed as a means of making
better slaves; in the other as a means of preparing for freedom. The civilizing mission
was flexible enough to embrace both.
Around the turn of the nineteenth century the missionary movements bur-
geoned in Britain, in Europe, and in the United States. For example, in little more
than a decade, members of the major Protestant denominations of Britain redoubled
their overseas mission efforts aiming particularly at West Africa, India, and South Asia.
Among these were the Baptist Society for Propagating the Gospel among the Heathens
(1792), the London Missionary Society (interdenominational) (1795), the Scottish
Missionary Society (Presbyterian) (1794), the Society for Missions to Africa and the
East (1799) which became the Church Missionary Society (Anglican) (1804), and the
Wesleyan Missionary Society (1814). On the continent, the Netherlands Missionary
Society (1797) was followed by German missions organized at Basel (1815), Leipzig,
and Berlin, and by the French at Lyons and Paris.
In the United States after independence several societies were formed in the
1780s and 1790s to carry forward the civilizing mission to American Indians that had
progressed only fitfully during the colonial period. These included the Society for
Propagating the Gospel among Indians and Others in North America, the New York
Missionary Society, the Northern Missionary Society, the Western Missionary Society,
and the like. The Congregationalists, Presbyterians, Methodists, and Baptists were
especially active. In 1810 the first nondenominational effort in the foreign mission
field was launched; the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions was an
outgrowth of revivalistic movements that provided an enormous moral outlet for
college students' idealism of the time. American missionaries were sent overseas as
early as 1812, especially to India (including Ceylon and Burma), the Middle East, and
to Hawaii.
The Christian missionary enterprise was by all odds the most influential aspect
of the civilizing mission in the field of education. Missionaries almost universally paid
attention to schooling; on occasion, they even had to defend their efforts against those
who saw no need to "civilize the natives," only to exploit them. They often allied
themselves with a second and more secular ingredient of the civilizing mission.